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AMERICAN RULE IN MEXICO 

During the war of 1846-1848 portions of Mexico, conquered 
by our arms, remained for shorter or longer periods in American 
hands. Matamoros was captured by General Taylor in May, 1846; 
our flag went up in California two months later; New Mexico 
yielded to Kearny in August; Monterey, Saltillo, and Tampico fell 
during the autumn ; Vera Cruz surrendered in March, 1847, Puebla 
in May, and the capital in September; and our troops did not 
evacuate the country until the middle of 1848. American rule was 
therefore sufficiently extensive and sufficiently prolonged to exhibit 
its character, and few aspects of the war are more interesting than 
our manner of bearing sway. 

The initial spirit of the American Executive toward the Mex- 
icans may justly be described as fraternal. Polk's intention was to 
treat non-combatants as friends, and protect them in all their rights 
of person, property, and creed. Both for immediate military suc- 
cess and for the eventual restoration of satisfactory intercourse, 
diplomatic and commercial, it seemed highly desirable to attack only 
the government of Mexico and the troops under its control, and to 
avoid rousing the great body of the nation. Accordingly, Taylor 
was promptly supplied with a proclamation, to be given wide cur- 
rency, which attributed to the revolutionist Paredes — now in su- 
preme authority — all the blame for the conflict, assured the Mexican 
public that a government of " usurpers and tyrants " had involved 
them in its losses and miseries, and promised that no one behaving 
peaceably should be molested. The general was instructed that his 
" utmost endeavors " must be exerted to make good this pledge. 
An active policy of conciliation was urged upon him ; and our gov- 
ernment went so far as to place Roman Catholic priests at the front 
in order to prove that no hostile designs were entertained against 
the religion of the Mexicans. 1 

Later events hardened this fraternal disposition. Owing to the 
stubbornness of the enemy, unlooked-for expenses and loss of life 
occurred; and Polk's efforts to negotiate, besides proving fruitless 

1 American, Flag, Matamoros, July 14, 1846; House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 
Cong., 1 sess., pp. 155, 165-166, 284; W. L. Marcy to John McElroy, May 19, 
1846, Adj.-Gen.'s office; J. K. Polk, Diary (1910), I. 408-410; *W. W. S. Bliss 
[«". e., Z. Taylor] to M. B. Lamar, October 15, 1846, Lamar Papers, Texas State 
Library. (An asterisk indicates manuscript material.) 
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for a long while, met with exasperating rebuffs. In reply to an 
American overture Rejon, the minister of relations, intimated in 
August, 1846, that our government wished to ignore the causes of 
the war because we dared not face the question of its justice. Six 
months later a messenger from our State Department was handled 
unceremoniously, as with tongs; and he brought back, in a quite 
offensively worded note, the refusal of Mexico to treat unless our 
forces should first withdraw from her soil and her waters. Natu- 
rally Polk was displeased. Instead of wishing longer to conciliate, 
he felt disposed to bring the stern realities of war home to the 
Mexicans, and in fact concluded that such a change of policy would 
be essential. In particular he decided that our custom of paying 
liberally for whatever was used by our armies, and thus providing 
the inhabitants with a profitable market, should give way to a sys- 
tem of levying " contributions " and seizing supplies ; and corre- 
sponding intimations were despatched to the commanding generals. 
This method was harsh, but still it was only the legitimate harsh- 
ness of war. It is no part of an invader's duty to scatter gold over 
conquered territory, and our government did not propose to go a 
step beyond the acknowledged rights of belligerency. Vattel, the 
standard authority on international law, said, 

A nation [at war] on every opportunity lays its hands on the 
enemy's goods, appropriates them to itself, and thereby, besides weak- 
ening the adversary, strengthens itself, and, at least in part, procures an 
indemnification, an equivalent, either for the very cause of the war, or 
for the expenses and losses resulting from it.- 

The real field of investigation, however, is not Washington but 
Mexico. The true question is, what things were actually done by 
the Americans there; and these may for convenience be grouped 
in four classes, which can readily be distinguished even if not prac- 
tically to be severed: first, the direct relations of our commanding 
officers to the people; secondly, their relations through Mexican 
officials ; thirdly, their relations through the behavior of their troops ; 
and finally their relations to the Mexican civil administration. 

- M. C. Rejon to J. Buchanan, August 31, 1846, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 29 Cong., 
2 sess., p. 43; A- J- Atocha to Buchanan, July 3, 1847, Buchanan Papers, Penn. 
Hist. Society; "Consul J. Black, February, 24, 1847, State Dept. ; Don Simplicio, 
February 17, 1847; La Epoca, February 23, 1847; *Bermudez de Castro to 
Spanish government, no. 444, res., March 1, 1847, Archivo Particular del Minist. 
de Estado, Madrid ; Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 37 ; Polk, Diary, 
II. 145, 432; Polk to House of Representatives, January 2, 1849, House Ex. Doc. 
No. zo, 30 Cong., 2 sess. (Intimations) House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 
sess., pp. 341, 1005; Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 14, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 5. E. de 
Vattel, Droit des Gens, book III., ch. 9, sect. 161. 
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Naturally the evidence on these points is not absolutely complete. 
Things were neither done nor recorded in a very systematic style. 
Owing to later disturbances in Mexico, not a few papers have been 
lost or destroyed ; and the existing data are widely scattered. But 
the reports of American and Mexican officers, the despatches of 
foreign diplomatic and consular agents, local archives, newspapers, 
diaries, and private correspondence provide a great mass of infor- 
mation, which in the sum and in general is quite convincing. In 
these pages, of course, only the most representative documents can 
be cited. 

The fundamental direct relation of American commanders to 
the people arose from insistence that civilians must abstain from 
hostilities, since to enforce this rule the standard international sys- 
tem of threats and, when it seemed necessary, harsh and summary 
action was unhesitatingly employed. Scott may fairly be described 
as conscientious and humane. He said once to a confidential asso- 
ciate, that if he could gain a victory in one way with a loss of eight 
hundred men and in a more brilliant manner with a loss of nine 
hundred, he would regard himself as a murderer, should he choose 
the second alternative ; and his feelings toward the Mexicans were 
similar in quality. Indeed a book written by a Mexican in 1850 
credited him with " humanity on all occasions ". Yet in a most 
kindly worded proclamation, which he regarded as the crowning 
act of conciliation, this language was employed : 

The system of forming guerrilla parties to annoy us will, I assure 
you, produce only evils to this country, and none to our army, which 
knows how to protect itself, and how to proceed against such cut- 
throats; and if, so far from calming resentments and passions, you try 
to irritate [them], you will but force upon us the hard necessity of 
retaliation. 3 

Citizens who took up arms now and then, and waged partizan 
warfare, received accordingly the treatment of outlaws. They were 
hunted and harried ; and in general this policy extended to all who 
abetted their operations in any way, or were reasonably suspected 
of doing so. Houses and villages believed to be their rendezvous 
disappeared in smoke, and the women and children dwelling there 
found such refuge as they could. Troops selected because they 
were known to be merciless as well as indefatigable and brave 
scoured particular districts ; and, aside from towns of considerable 

3 (Murderer) *N. P. Trist, no. n, August 14, 1847, State Department. 
(Book) Hitchcock in The Republic, February 15, 185 1. (Act of conciliation) W. 
Scott, Memoirs, II. 549. (Proclamation) House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 
scss., p. 971. 
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size, the routes from the Rio Grande to Monterey and from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico came to be little more than black swaths of desola- 
tion. The principle was established that citizens residing near the 
scene of guerrilla outrages were to suffer. Taylor imposed a crush- 
ing fine in one such case; and at Jalapa it was ordered that three 
hundred dollars must be paid for every murder, or the value of the 
property in each case of brigandage. 4 

People who attempted to assail our troops in the towns not only 
fared badly themselves but brought down misfortunes upon their 
neighbors. The military commander at Puebla, on finding that the 
governor of the state was endeavoring to cause an uprising, promptly 
notified the prefect that in the case of a hostile disturbance "the 
City [that is to say, innocent and guilty alike] would probably suffer 
from my guns and mortars". At the capital such an experience 
actually occurred. Soon after the Americans entered it, Mexicans 
fired upon them from the houses. Before long the First Alcalde 
issued this warning: "The General-in-Chief [Scott] of the Amer- 
ican forces which have occupied the city this morning has informed 
the Ayuntamiento [city council] that if within three hours, reckoned 
from the time this notice is posted, there is not a complete cessation 
of the acts of hostility now being committed . . . , he will proceed 
with all rigor against the guilty, permitting their goods and property 
to be sacked and razing the block [mansana] in which are situated 
the houses from which the American troops are fired upon." 
At the same time the city council issued a placard requesting 
the people to remain peaceably at home, and saying in explanation 
that under Scott's orders every dwelling from which a bullet should 
be fired would be destroyed with artillery, and all within it put to 
death. These warnings were not effectual, however; and General 

♦ The documents relating to the guerrillas are many hundreds in number 
and mostly in manuscript, but the following may be cited. Cordoba (Mex.) 
archives ; House Ex. Doc. No. 1, 30 Cong., 2 sess., p. 75 (Marcy) ; Flag of 
Freedom (Puebla), vol. I., no. 4; M. Rivera, Hist, de Jalapa, III. 902; Lerdo de 
Tejada, Apuntes Hist, de . . . V era-Cruz (1 850-1 858), II. 582; Sen. Ex. Doc. 
No. 32, 31 Cong., 1 sess., p. 43 (Hughes) ; *G. H. Hughes to Wilson, September 
13, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *J. E. Wool to Hamtramck, December 18, 1847, 
ibid.; Apuntes para la Historia de la Guerra (1848), p. 387; *Pattridge to Miss 
Watterston, July 21, 1847, Watterston Papers, Library of Congress. Some of 
the desolation, particularly in the north, was due to camp-followers who banded 
together for the purpose of plundering, to deserters, and to discharged soldiers 
on the way home. H. J. Moore, Scott's Campaigns (1849), p. 72; House Ex. 
Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 1006, 1037 (Marcy) ; *Scott, Gen. Orders 372, 
December 12, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office; Niles' Register, May 8, 1847, p. 152; 
*D. H. Hastings, Diary. (Near the scene) House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 
1 sess., p. 1 142 (Taylor); E. del C. Negrete, Invasion de los Norte-Americanos 
(1890-1891), vol. III., app., p. 60. 
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Worth wrote to his daughter, " I caused the heavy guns to be turned 
against every house [from which a shot came] . . . and after a few 
hours of such appliance, not regarding where or who it hit, quelled 
the dastardly villains ". Yet no complaint could be made. Vattel 
laid down the principle that people could not hope to be spared by 
a successful invader, unless willing to be submissive and to " refrain 
from all hostilities " ; and Europeans on the ground felt that under 
the circumstances notable moderation was displayed by our generals. 5 
Commanders also required Mexicans to obey what may be 
called the martial police regulations. These were simple and sane. 
The most important was that no liquor should be furnished the 
troops, and the other chief rules had reference to good order and 
proper conduct. Naturally enough, the regulations failed not in- 
frequently to produce all the intended results, but the American 
officers appear in general to have been decidedly earnest. At 
Saltillo, since orders did not prevent liquor-selling, Worth imposed 
a penalty of fifty lashes. Gambling-places received careful atten- 
tion, and in many instances were closed or restricted. Suspicious 
characters, particularly men who had served as officers in the Mex- 
ican army, were notified to give an account of themselves. Persons 
without visible means of support, including American camp-fol- 
lowers, had to go forth; but families — whose presence made them 
in a sense hostages, tended to promote stability, and widened the 
basis of taxation — did not always find it easy to' leave town. Carry- 
ing concealed weapons without permission had to be given up. 
Early hours for going home at night were occasionally fixed. Pla- 
cards could not be freely posted up. "Tyrannical caprice", ex- 
claimed some of the Mexicans ; but they had no real grounds for 
complaint — especially since equally stringent regulations defended 
their lives, property, and comfort, and the same autocratic power 
provided work or free rations for the people whenever the need 
arose. 

3 *T. Childs to Prefect, August 12, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office. (Mexico) 
Apuntes para la Hist., pp. 325-329; *Veramendi, Proclam., September 14, 1847, 
Ayunt. archives, Mex. ; Ayuntamiento placard, Yale College Library ; * Worth 
to daughter, September 28, 1847, Worth Papers (in private hands). (Modera- 
tion) ""Charge Doyle to Foreign Office, No. 1, January 13, 1848, Public Record 
Office, London; New Orleans Picayune, October 14, 1847 (letter from a French- 
man). Vattel, op. cit., book III., ch. 8, sect, 147. 

« Monitor Repubiicano, Mexico, March 29, 1847; G. T. M. Davis, Auto- 
biography (1891), p. 246; G. G. Meade, Letters (1913), I. 147; T. Wilhelm, 
Hist, of Eighth U. S. Infantry, I. 299 ; *W. J. Worth, Order, November 19, 
1846, War Dept. archives, Mexico; *id. to Gefe Politico, Saltillo; November 
23, ibid. ; *id. to Puebla Ayunt., May 18, 1847, Ayunt. archives; id. to First 
Alcalde, Puebla, May 21, 1847, i bid. ; *Col. G. H. Hughes, Jalapa, series of 
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Under our second head, Mexican officials were frequently re- 
quested to furnish laborers and supplies ; and it was not unusual to 
add in such instances that in case of non-compliance the Americans 
would help themselves to what they needed, and pay nothing. This 
threat, however, sounded more terrible than it was. "There must 
be the semblance of coercion", Worth wrote on one such occasion. 
The people were usually glad, or at least willing, to exchange pro- 
duce and services for round, yellow dollars ; and it was obviously 
for the common advantage that a person in authority, well acquainted 
with his constituents and the local conditions, should arrange the 
exchanges ; but any appearance of having friendly business relations 
with the invader seemed likely to bring down punishment from 
Mexican sources at a later day, and therefore was guarded against. 
Transactions of this kind proceeded usually with little real friction, 
save when the excessive prices, that were often demanded, had to 
be reduced arbitrarily. 7 

Certain other relations between American commanders and 
Mexican officials proved less agreeable to the latter. So long as 
active hostilities continued, both Taylor and Scott were unwilling 
to seize instead of purchasing supplies, as the Executive recom- 
mended. They knew that our gold in a Mexican pocket diffused a 
soporific influence among the nerves of his patriotism; that stocks 
would be concealed or even destroyed by the owners rather than 

orders, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *Col. W. Gates, Tampico, series of orders, ibid. ; 
*Gen. Worth, Monterey and Saltillo, series of orders, ibid. ; *Gen. Wool, Mon- 
terey and Saltillo, series of orders, ibid. ■ *Col. H. Wilson, Vera Cruz, series of 
orders, ibid. ; *Gen. J. Shields, Tampico, series of orders, ibid. (Rations, 
work) "Consul F. L. Giffard, no. 12, Vera Cruz, April 13, 1847, P. R. O. The 
following body of regulations for Saltillo, established by Wool on July 9, 1847, 
is fairly typical : All residents capable of working must have some honest voca- 
tion, and those found here after three days without such will be tried and 
punished. Those who arrive must report to the governor ; and those who de- 
part, except U. S. officers, must do the same. All crimes will be punished by 
Mexican laws when Mexicans alone are concerned ; when men of different 
nationalities are implicated, they may be tried by the governor or by tribunals 
appointed by him. A tariff of prices will be published in orders from time to 
time. Gambling is prohibited. Liquors may be sold only in licensed houses, 
and none may be imported. Unauthorized public fandangos [dances] and ex- 
hibitions are prohibited. Mexican houses may not be taken for private uses 
without the consent of the owners. The firing of arms is forbidden. All dis- 
order will be punished. 

7 * Worth to Vice-Gov., Saltillo, November 28, 1846, War Dept. archives, 
Mex. ; id. to First Alcalde, Puebla, May 17, 1847, Ayunt. archives; *Gefe 
Politico to Ayunt., Saltillo, November 30, 1846, Salt, archives. R. Patterson to 
Castro, November 9, 1847, N. Orl. Picayune, December 19, 1847; *Worth to 
Commrs., Saltillo, November 23, 1846, Adj.-Gen.'s office; House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 
30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 967 (Worth, May 19). 
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given up to force; and that without local supplies it would hardly 
be feasible to conduct active operations. But when serious hostili- 
ties appeared to be nearly or quite over, Polk insisted upon taxing 
the Mexicans. Scott himself concurred then in the policy, and be- 
sides imposing a contribution of $150,000 upon the city of Mexico, 
he ordered in December, 1847, that whenever in possession of the 
chief point or points in any state, the American army should collect 
for its own use all the taxes previously paid to the Mexican govern- 
ment. The taxes were paid grudgingly, of course ; and when Wool, 
now commanding at the north, required the local authorities to 
track down and arrest the guerrillas, they felt that their cup was 
full ; but the results were tranquillity and an expense no greater than 
before the Americans had arrived — indeed less, for the personal 
extortions of Mexican officers no longer had to be endured. For a 
number of reasons, however, the plan to impose taxes did not go 
thoroughly into effect. Time was necessary to ascertain the condi- 
tions in Mexico and lay wise plans. Communication between Wash- 
ington and the front required further time. The danger of in- 
flicting hardships on Mexicans who had shown themselves friendly 
had to be recognized and met ; and the importance of obtaining a 
treaty of peace and evacuating the country made it highly desirable 
to avoid exasperating the nation in general. 8 

As for the behavior of American soldiers toward the people, our 
government, the commanding generals, nearly all the regular offi- 
cers, and most of the volunteer officers wished that it should be fair 
and kind. Not only justice and civilization, but policy, dictated that 
course. As at first no legal provision for punishing American sol- 
diers outside our territory existed, Scott, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, drew up and submitted to the administration a martial-law 
order to be enforced in Mexico until Congress could legislate on the 
subject. Probably for political reasons, the government would not 
at that date accept it ; and when Scott suggested the plan to Taylor, 
the latter tossed it aside as " another of Scott's lessons ". Taylor 

& House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 354 (Taylor) ; Scott, Memoirs, 
II. 582 ; Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 14, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 6 (Scott) ; Polk, Diary, III. 
156, 185; *J. Y. Mason to Scott, September 1, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *Scott, 
Gen. Orders 287, 376, ibid.; *Wool, series of orders and reports, ibid. ; e. g., 
the use of buildings was no longer to be paid for except in special cases (*Scott, 
Gen. Orders 358; *Hughes to Scott, January 5, 1848, Adj.-Gen.'s office); *I. 
McDowell to Webb, April 15, 1848, ibid. ; Scott, Gen. Orders 395, December 31, 
1847, laid an annual assessment upon each state. Akin to the contributions, 
because imposed by virtue of military authority, was the moderate tariff pre- 
scribed for Mexican ports held by us {Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 30 Cong., 1 sess., 
PP- 552-588). 
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was a born fighter and born leader of men, but lacked education and 
wide experience. Accustomed to a narrow sphere, he relied upon 
personal influence, which proved ennobling so far as it went, but 
came far short of the need. Besides, he had been mentioned promi- 
nently after his victories on the Rio Grande as a likely candidate 
for the presidency, and perhaps did not wish to make himself un- 
popular. Anyhow, the truth was that under his direct command 
Matamoros and, for a brief time after it was captured, Monterey 
became almost infernos. The regulars behaved well, but many of 
the volunteers, feeling absolved from every law of God or man save 
courage and fidelity to the stars and stripes, acted accordingly. 
" Crime followed in their footsteps ", wrote a trustworthy officer 
with reference to these men, "and wherever they trod, they left 
indelible traces of infamy". Drunken, quarrelsome soldiers filled 
the streets of Matamoros at all hours. One drew a pistol on the 
British consul because he did not approve of the consul's walking- 
stick. Citizens were shot down merely for amusement. At Mon- 
terey, to say nothing of other outrages, it was estimated by an 
American officer that one hundred murders in cold blood occurred 
almost immediately. 9 

At Monterey, happily, Worth soon took charge; and his keen 
sense of propriety, clear mind, and unflinching courage promptly 
reduced chaos to something like order. Transferred later to 
Saltillo, he did equally well there, listening hour after hour to com- 
plainants and administering justice with untechnical but impartial 
ability; and he was followed by governors of a similar stamp. 
Person and property became safer than ever before and the town 
prospered. Tampico was a more difficult problem, for it had close 
communication with New Orleans by water; hard characters from 
the States could not wholly be excluded ; and apparently every vol- 
unteer felt in duty bound to celebrate his arrival with a " frolic ". 
But Gates and Shields knew quite well what needed to be done. 
Patrols marched up and clown the wide streets ; sentries with fixed 
bayonets could be found at every gathering, even balls ; noisy houses 

9 Scott, Memoirs, II. 393-394. The testimony as to the conduct of Ameri- 
can volunteers at Matamoros and in the early days at Monterey is overwhelming. 
A few specimens only are given here. (Matamoros) *J. C. Henshaw Narrative, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. ; Meade, Letters, I. 91, 108-109, 147 ; *C. Carroll to Faulac, 
August 9, 1846, War Dept. archives, Mexico; *Giffard to Bankhead, June 9, 
1846, P. R. O., London; W. S. Henry, Campaign Sketches (1847), pp. 124, 137. 
(Monterey) T. B. Thorpe, Our Army at Monterey (1847), p. 120; Registro Oficial 
de Durango, October 15, 1846; *Henshaw Narrative, supra; *S. E. Chamber- 
lain, Diary; *Gov. Morales to Taylor, September 29, and reply, Adj.-Gen.'s 
office; Niles' Register, November 14, 1846, p. 165, November 21, p. 180. 
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were soon closed; and the very happiest of frolics was pretty sure 
to end before morning in a nap on the guard-house floor. For the 
principal outrages that occurred in the north, it should be added, 
there was some excuse. Mexicans charged with offenses against 
our men were sometimes acquitted on trial, though morally con- 
victed, because the evidence against them proved legally incomplete, 
or was rebutted by testimony almost certainly perjured. Amer- 
ican soldiers could not easily witness a result of this kind without 
retaliating upon the person they believed guilty or upon others of 
his nationality; and it must even be admitted that probably such 
barbarous reprisals exerted a wholesome effect on the bad Mex- 
icans. 10 

Scott, for his part, landing at Tampico on the way to open his 
campaign at Vera Cruz, issued an order that instantly threw the 
pale of martial law round the people by ordaining that soldiers com- 
mitting atrocities punishable in the United States by a civil court, 
should be tried in Mexico by a military commission. This order 
was supplemented with a scheme of safeguards, which meant that 
one or more soldiers, bearing a suitable document signed by a corps 
or division general, could be quartered at any place which it was 
especially desirable to protect. In occupying towns the rule was to 
billet no officer or man, without consent, upon any inhabitant, and 
to quarter the troops in barracks and other public buildings used 
for the purpose by the Mexican government. These arrangements, 
the practice of paying for everything used by the army, the principle 
of treating non-combatant Mexicans as fellow-citizens, and a strenu- 
ous endeavor, through arguments and appeals, to enlist the co- 
operation of all the decent men of the army in the suppression of 
outrages, constituted the plan of Scott. 11 

10 (Monterey) Meade, Letters, I. 147 ; *Worth, Orders, October 8, etc., Adj.- 
Gen.'s office; "Gonzalez to Santa Anna, November 21, War Dept. archives, 
Mexico. (Saltillo) *Worth, Orders, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *Avalos, August 5, 1847, 
War Dept. archives, Mexico; *Gonzalez to Worth, November 30, 1846, and 
reply, December 2, ibid.; *Worth to daughter, January 4, 1847, Worth Papers. 
(Tampico) E. A. Lawton [Robert Anderson], Artillery Officer (1911), pp. 16, 
17. 37, 39, 46, etc.; *Gates and *Shields, Orders, Adj.-Gen.'s office. 

" *Scott, Gen. Orders 20, February 19, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office; Scott, 
Memoirs, II. 547-548, 580. The safeguard given to the village of S. Martin read 
as follows (Adj.-Gen.'s office) : " Office of the Civil and Military Governor, 
Puebla, 22nd January, 1848. Whereas the Municipality of the town of San 
Martin, on the main road to Mexico, has presented a Solicitation to this Govern- 
ment with regard to certain permissions and protection, this Safeguard is given 
to said Municipality in the following terms: — 1., The authorities and inhabi- 
tants of San Martin, their families and private property are placed under the 
protection of the United States forces, as long as they remain quiet, neutral and 
peacable and will therefore be left unmolested and not interfered with by the 
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The system had to be supplemented, however. By his own offi- 
cial estimate ninety-seven out of one hundred soldiers were hon- 
orable, but this left three per cent, of the other kind. Besides, vol- 
unteers looked upon the regulars as little higher in the scale of 
humanity than slaves, and, even when intending to do about the 
right thing, resented strict rule. " They are a set of Goths and 
Vandals ", said George G. Meade. " The volunteers ", recorded one 
of them in his diary, "will not be treated as regular soldiers, and 
no man need ever attempt to enforce such discipline ". Even de- 
sertion seemed to many a legitimate way of escape from a degrada- 
tion like that. 

"Sergeant, buck him and gag him, our officers cry, 
For each trifling offence which they happen to spy, 
Till with bucking and gagging of Dick, Tom, Pat and Bill, 
Faith, the Mexican's ranks they have helped to fill ", 

so wrote a high-minded, sensible private. Trifling misdeeds natu- 
rally led on to greater ones ; and hence many besides the bad men 
required the touch of punishment. So punishment came, and in 
ample measure. Flogging, confinement, shaven heads, labels such 
as " Robber " pasted on the back, drumming out, and even death, 
put the fear of the Lord — or at least the fear of their generals — 
into the hearts of the soldiers. " Revelling in the Halls of the Mon- 
tezumas ", which had been the dream of enlistment with countless 

troops and followers of the United States army. On the contrary their civil 
authorities will be respected, and protection and assistance will be given to 
them such as they should need or claim. — 2., All honorable and peacable inhabi- 
tants garanteed to be such by the Municipality have permission to carry arms 
for the defence of the community, their persons and their property against 
robbers. — 3., They are allowed to organise a neutral police force of twenty five 
armed and mounted men for protection of the town against robbers and for 
assisting the authorities in executing their duties, the criminals taken prisoners 
by them to be delivered over to the Governor of Puebla. — 4., Permission is 
likewise granted to said authorities and inhabitants to defend themselves against 
any one who comes to plunder, robb or attack them, may he be robber, gueril- 
lero, or an American soldier. — 5., The municipality of San Martin has permis- 
sion, to arrest and remit to their commanding officers all American soldiers, 
they may find within the district of San Martin, drunk, dispersed or deserters. — 
6., It is strictly prohibited to the troops and followers of the United States army 
to open the prison at San Martin and put the criminals in liberty. — 7., A copy 
of this Safeguard has been forwarded to the General in chief of the United 
States forces in order to communicate it to the commanding officers of the 
army, and of divisions, which have to pass by San Martin. Another copy has 
been remitted to the commanding officer of the military post at Rio Frio [on the 
farther side of San Martin]." The penalty for violating a safeguard was death. 
Numerous large monasteries, occupied by only a few monks, were found service- 
able as barracks, and this use of them gave no offense. The aim was to arrange 
about quarters in such a way as to satisfy the local authorities. 
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young fellows, means now, lamented one of them after the Halls 
were captured, that if you are caught out by the patrol after eight 
P.M. you are put in the guard-house, and if noisy are handcuffed. 
No matter how stern the rule, occasional outrages were sure to 
occur; small offenses like snatching a bit of candy from a tray in 
the street or "mustering in" a few apples in an orchard could 
not be prevented; and here and there a subordinate officer of in- 
ferior quality, or one ambitious for popularity and later political 
success, would cause mischief; but substantially everything practi- 
cable was done by the commanders, and the efforts to reach the good 
sense and right feeling of the soldiers, instead of relying wholly 
upon the fear of punishment, were especially noticeable. One of 
Scott's general orders used this language : " Men free at home, must 
maintain the honor of free men when abroad. If they forget that, 
they will degrade themselves to the level of felons and slaves, and 
may be rightfully condemned and treated as such; for felons, ac- 
cording to the laws of God and man, are slaves ", 12 

No less interesting were the efforts of our commanders to facili- 
tate a proper administration of civil affairs. It was held funda- 
mentally that peaceable inhabitants lost none of their political rights 
during American occupation, and on election days our troops were 
usually kept in their quarters or marched out of town. While 
always having it understood that our authority was paramount, the 
governors desired the Mexican officials to look after municipal 
affairs, and were generally disposed to co-operate with them in a 
liberal fashion to ensure the good order, the efficient and economical 
administration, and even the improvement of the towns. If the 
local authorities did not wish to hold office, they were usually per- 
mitted to retire, and successors were either elected by the people 
or appointed by the governor ; but as a rule they felt it would pro- 
mote the interests of the city to remain at their posts. At the 
capital Scott dissolved a refractory ayuntamiento and obtained in 
its place a body anxious to proceed in accord with him. Shields 

1= (3 per cent.) House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 914. Meade, 
Letters, I. 161 ; *S. F. Nunelee, Diary (in the hands of the family). (Verse) 
J. J. Oswandel, Notes of the Mexican War (1885), p. 476. (Halls) *N. C. to 
J. L. Miller, May 7, 1848, Adj.-Gen.'s office; J. W. Buhoup, Narrative of the 
Central Division (1847), p. 50. N. Orl. Picayune, May 28, 1847; *G. H. Hughes, 
Orders, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *Scott, Gen. Orders 395, ibid.; *Charge Doyle, nos. 
i, 27, Mexico, January 13, March 14, 1848, P. R. O. The chief cause of 
trouble was that in spite of all efforts Mexicans would furnish our soldiers with 
liquor. It is worth mention that General Quitman, first military and civil 
governor of the capital, forbade (September 21, 1847) "any interference with or 
mutilation of the books, papers, or records contained within the Palace " (C. J. 
Biddle papers, in the hands of the family). 
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extinguished the ayuntamiento of Tampico for incompetence and 
malfeasance in office, and selected their successors. 13 

Mexican courts enjoyed complete freedom in dealing with af- 
fairs exclusively Mexican, and their decisions were enforced by our 
commanders. When citizens were brought before an American 
military commission, they were permitted to have counsel ; but occa- 
sionally somewhat unusual methods had to be employed in dealing 
with suspected Mexicans, for persons ready to make any sort of an 
oath in defense of a fellow-countryman abounded. When an Amer- 
ican was involved, whether as accused or as injured, our com- 
manders took charge of the case, or had it brought before a special 
tribunal selected by themselves. At Tampico Shields appointed 
three Mexican judges, and then, for the trial of cases arising be- 
tween Mexicans and Americans, added to this court three American 
citizens. The police were usually residents, though occasionally 
American soldiers did the work, and at Tampico an efficient Amer- 
ican officer had charge for some time of this department. If re- 
liable, the police received firm support from the commanding offi- 
cer; if not, a change occurred. At Cordoba the city guards were 
permitted to carry only clubs, but such a restriction does not appear 
to have been usual. Attention was given to the care and lighting of 
the streets, sanitation, and the maintenance of schools, hospitals, 
prisons, and public works. Municipal taxes levied for such ex- 
penses continued to be paid under American rule, and at Jalapa 
additional funds were obtained by taxing the liquor saloons. At 
Puebla and Tampico the military authorities established chambers 
of commerce. 14 

is (Rights) Instrucciones otorgadas por la Junta General (1847). (Elec- 
tions) *D. Woodruff, Orders, April 25, 1848, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *W. O. Butler, 
Orders, March 31, 1848, ibid. ; J. R. Kenly, Memoirs of a Maryland Volunteer 
(1873), P- 380. (Paramount) Worth, Proclamation, May 22, 1847, Ayunt. 
archives, Puebla. *Hughes to First Alcalde, Jalapa, December 13, 1847, Adj.- 
Gen.'s office; *Records of the Ayunts. of Mexico, Puebla, Jalapa, Vera Cruz, 
and numerous other cities. E. A. Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field 
(1909), PP. 314-315; *N. P. Trist, no. 18, October 25, 1847, State Dept. ; J. A. 
Quitman, Poster, September 16, Yale College Library; Defensa de F. G. 
Iriarte (1850); Apuntes para la Historia, p. 366; Rodriguez, Breve Resena 
(1849), p. 5; *Shields to Adj.-Gen., January 19, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office; *id. to 
Ayunt, January 2, 1847, Ayunt. archives, Tampico; *F. de Garay, January 22, 
1847, War Dept. archives, Mexico. 

« (Courts) Wilhelm, Eighth Infantry, I. 299 ; *Worth to Vice-Gov., Sal- 
tillo, November 23, 1846, War Dept. archives, Mexico; *id., Orders, November 
16, 1846, ibid. ; *Marcy to Davenport, August 6, 1847, Adj -Gen.'s office; *Wool, 
Orders, July 9, 1847, ibid. ; Lawton, Artillery Officer, pp. 39, 40. (Counsel) 
*Worth to First Alcalde, May 22, 1847, Ayunt. archives, Puebla. (Unusual) 
*J. Hamtramck to McDowell, January 20, 1848, Adj.-Gen.'s office. (Police) 
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In this brief survey our attention has been directed to the prin- 
cipal fields of American activity, but the remoter districts also de- 
serve mention. New Mexico and California were singularly in- 
structive by contrast. In the former a political general bore sway, 
and there was a scene of license, debauchery, disease, misery, crime, 
and revolt. " The dirtiest, rowdiest crew I have ever seen collected 
together", was a responsible British traveller's description of the 
American forces ; and a soldier wrote in his diary, " A more drunken 
and depraved set, I am sure, can never be found ". In July, 1847, 
the veteran ex-editor of the Washington Globe said : " My son 
[Frank P. Blair, who had acted as United States district attorney 
of the province] represents the state of things in New Mexico as 
horrible. It seems as if even respectable men at home have become 
so depraved by the license of the region they are in, that they stick 
at no enormity whatever." In California, Qn the other hand, a 
regular officer, Colonel R. B. Mason of the First Dragoons, had 
command. Some thought his character hard ; but probably all clear- 
headed persons recognized that it was just, and as a matter of fact 
he believed in combining strength with kindliness. Able, sensible, 
experienced, honest, and alert, free from yearnings for popularity 
and political advantage, he ruled successfully from May, 1847, to 
the close of the war. Malcontents were held in check without harsh- 
ness. Over-ardent American citizens encountered at headquarters 
a prudent conservatism. Troops that might easily have made trou- 
ble yielded to a quiet pressure. Well-disposed Californians found 
themselves protected and considered. Entanglements were avoided, 
difficulties foreseen, and all necessary precautions taken without 
fear and without excitement. 15 

*G. Morgan to Martinez, January 18, 1847, War Dept. archives, Mexico; R. 
M'Sherry, El Puchero (1850), p. 163; *Worth to Ayunt, May 17, 1847, Ayunt. 
archives, Puebla; *id. to Guerrero alcalde, August 1, 1846, Adj.-Gen.'s office; 
*id. to Bliss, September 28, 1846, ibid.; *H. L. Scott to Hughes, January 22, 
1848, ibid. ; *Shields, Orders 3, ibid.; Lawton, Artillery Officer, p. 17; Gaceta 
de Tamaulipas, July 16, 1846; *Quitman, Orders, Mexico, October 6, 1847, 
British Museum; *Worth, Proclam., November 16, 1846, War Dept. archives, 
Mexico ; *Gates, Orders, March 30, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office ; *H. Wilson, Orders 
142, November 29, 1847, ibid. ; *J. Bankhead, Orders 11, February 16, 1848, ibid. 
(Schools, etc.) Flag of Freedom, no. 1, Puebla; *F. de Garay, January 22, 
1847, War Dept. archives, Mexico; *Doc. sent by Garay, December 20, 1846, 
ibid.; American Eagle, Vera Cruz, May 22, 1847; *Gov. to Ayunt., Jalapa, 
February 28, 1848, Ayunt. archives; *id. to First Alcalde, January 17, 1848, ibid. ; 
*Shields, Orders, January 1, 2, 1847, Adj.-Gen.'s office. *Worth, Orders 49, 
October 17, 1846, ibid. In regard to these matters the documentary evidence is 
not complete for every town, but to a certain extent one may safely rely upon 
analogy. 

is A list of the documents upon which this paragraph is based would fill 
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The case of Mazatlan, the principal port of the western coast, 
offers particular interest, because the navy had charge ; and in that 
branch of the service there were no volunteers, no politics, and with 
a few exceptions no scheming for popular glory. Commodore 
Shubrick announced that he desired the people to regard our banner 
with friendly feelings, and that, so far as he possessed the power, 
he would confer benefits instead of inflicting mischiefs ttpon them. 
A moderate scale of customs dues, commerce with all ports except 
those of Mexico, the free exportation of gold, silver, and produce, 
and the free importation of quicksilver, an essential in mining opera- 
tions, was promised; and an arrangement effected with the city 
authorities provided that, aside from military affairs, municipal 
officers should retain their power, all peaceable inhabitants and their 
property be protected, everything used by the American forces be 
purchased at a fair valuation, one hundred citizens be organized as 
a police guard, and the sale of liquor — prohibited so far as men in 
the service of the United States were concerned — be under military 
control. The Mexican commander, who had retired a short dis- 
tance from the city on the arrival of the invaders, fulminated with 
such protestations and threats against this arrangement, that it was 
annulled by the quaking city council ; but the people met, re-affirmed 
its provisions, and elected representatives to carry them into effect. 
The results proved entirely satisfactory. Gaxiola, the Mexican his- 
torian of the war in Sinaloa, felt compelled to say: "Regrettable, 
very regrettable it is to confess as much, but it is a certain fact that 
after" the Mexican commander and his troops "left this port, 
order, morality, public security, and all that constitutes the true liberty 
of peoples were re-established"; only some slight faults, no out- 
rages, were committed ; and the Americans behaved " like gen- 
tlemen ". As a pendant to this may be mentioned Laguna in Cam- 
peche, the other principal case of naval occupation. Under Amer- 
ican rule it became more flourishing than it had ever been. The offi- 
cer in command was so popular that he might perhaps have got up 

several pages, but it seems unnecessary to cite more than a few of them. 
(New Mexico) G. F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico (1848), p. 190; ""Hastings, 
Diary ; clipping from St. Louis Republican in Hitchcock Papers, Lib. of Cong. ; 
Wash. Union, October 3, November 25, 1846 ; Niles' Register, LXXII. 252, 375 ; 
Kribben letters in Anseiger des Westens, 1847 ; *G. R. Gibson, Diary, Mo. Hist. 
Soc. ; *Blair to Van Burcn, July 7, 1847, Van Buren Papers, Lib. of Cong. 
(California) Mason's reports, Adj.-Gen.'s office; Stevenson's order-book and 
letter-book, New York Hist. Soc; House Ex. Doc. No. 17, 31 Cong., 1 sess. ; 
House Ex. Doc. No. 70, 30 Cong., 1 sess. ; Sherman Papers, Lib. of Cong. The 
documents relating to this stage of California history are almost without end. 
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a revolution on his own account ; and when the treaty of peace went 
into effect, the people begged Commodore Perry to let the American 
forces remain. 16 

On the whole, though much that was deplorable and even with- 
out excuse occurred in the north, and unfortunate incidents hap- 
pened occasionally elsewhere, the history of American rule in Mex- 
ico was distinctly creditable to us. Confident predictions of rapine, 
that were made abroad, fell to the ground. Scott, a man well versed 
in the annals of campaigns, asserted that his troops displayed "the 
highest moral deportment and discipline ever known in an invading 
army ". The British charge d'affaires, after making careful in- 
quiries all the way from Vera Cruz to the capital, stated with refer- 
ence to our troops, that " Even from the account of the Mexicans 
themselves they seem to have behaved very well". Gutierrez de 
Estrada, a Mexican of high standing, said to his fellow-citizens, 
that the Americans occupying the country ensured them security of 
person and possessions and all proper satisfactions better than their 
own governments had ever done. U. S. Grant, who served in the 
war, said afterwards : " I question whether the great majority of the 
Mexican people did not regret our departure as much as they had 
regretted our coming." And when one considers the relative infre- 
quency of serious outrages and the relatively small number of indi- 
viduals injured, the great sums of money paid for labor and sup- 
plies, the reduced prices of almost all manufactured articles, the 
prevention of brigandage, insurrections, and civil as well as military 
extortion, tyranny, and outrages, the promotion of trade and com- 
merce through the removal of excessive taxes upon them, the good 
ideas of municipal administration often exhibited by the governors 
of towns, and the fine examples of subordination to authority, both 
military and civil, presented by all grades of our troops from the 
private up to the commander-in-chief — when these things are con- 
sidered, one may well feel that our rule was a blessing to the people 
who experienced it. Nor did this fail to be recognized broadly. 
Higher than all opinions on the subject, however conspicuous, tow- 
ers an extraordinary fact. One of the principal difficulties — per- 
haps the greatest of all — in the way of negotiating a treaty of peace 
with Mexico was the desire felt by a large part of the nation that we, 

i<5 House Ex. Doc. No. i, 30 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1092, 1104, 1109. J. X. 
Gaxiola, Invasion Norte-Americana en Sinaloa (second ed., 1891), pp. 168-169, 
176-177, 181, 217, 223. R. S. Semmes, Service Afloat and Ashore (1851), 
pp. 85-87. 
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their victorious adversaries, though never in reality their enemies, 
should subjugate and permanently rule the entire country. 17 

Justin H. Smith. 

17 London Times, January 4, 1848; Scott, Memoirs, II. 396; *Doyle, no. 1, 
January 13, 1848, P. R. O. ; J. M. Gutierrez de Estrada, Mexico en 1840 y en 
1847; Grant, Personal Memoirs (1885), I. 118. (Desire) Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 52, 
30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 207, 241 (Trist) ; *Bankhead, nos. 42, 43, April 30, no. 58, 
May 29, 1847, P. R. O.; Letter from Mexico, London Times, May 10, 1847; 
Ramirez, Mexico durante su Guerra con los EE. UU. (1905), pp. 239, 248, 275; 
*" B." to Moses Y. Beach, undated, Relaciones archives, Mexico ; *Mexico 
Ayunt. to governor of Fed. Dist., September 3, 1847, Ayunt. archives; Tampico 
letter, London Times, November 6, 1846; House Ex. Doc. No. 60, 30 Cong., 1 
sess., p. 1047 (Scott). 



